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The Picture of Oscar Wilde 


DR. ADELA SPINDLER ROATCAP 


for Albert Sperisen 


...I shall grow old, and horrible, and dreadful. But this picture will remain 
forever young. It will never be older than this particular day.... If it were 
only the other way! If it were I who was to be always young, and the 
picture that was to grow old. For that — for that — I would give everything! 
Yes, there is nothing in the whole world I would not give! I would give 
my soul for that! 


— Oscar Wilde, The Picture of Dorian Gray, Chapter 1. 


OSCAR FINGAL O’FLAHERTIE WILDE, born in Dublin in 1864, was still young 
and handsome when, in 1891, in Paris, he posed for a young American artist, 
Albert Edward Sterner. Wilde, that incorrigible self-proclaimed genius, seemed 
at that time destined to advance from success to success. His controversial The 
Picture of Dorian Gray had just been published in book form. His most piquant 
and successful plays, Lady Windermere’s Fan and The Importance of Being Earnest, 
had not yet been staged. Here he was, in Paris, to write, in French, that notorious 
little one act play, Salome, which would become a symbol of sexual depravity. 
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Wilde had just recently been introduced to the twenty-one year old Lord 
Alfred Douglas, that younger son of the ninth Marquis of Queensberry, that el- 
egant, spoiled and classically beautiful young man, whose acquaintance would 
lead to Wilde’s shameful conviction and downfall. In 1891, no one could foresee 
that the flamboyant writer, lecturer, poet and playwright had just embarked on 
the last decade of his short, tragic life. Mind you, Wilde is still in Paris. He died 
on the Left Bank in November 1900 and was laid to rest at Pére Lachaise. But let’s 
turn our attention to Wilde’s portrait. 

Albert Sterner’s original 1891 pen and ink drawing, mounted on board, is 
now part of the largest collection of Oscar Wilde materials in the world — the 
William Andrews Clark Memorial Library, University of California, Los Angeles. 
What Sterner shows us is a half-length portrait of Oscar Wilde resting his head 
on his left hand as if lost in thought, the fingers of his right hand spread out 
as if holding an imaginary cigarette. This drawing was meant to be used as an 
illustration in one of Oscar’s forthcoming books. A metal plate was etched from 
the pen and ink sketch and then about ten impressions were pulled on cream- 
colored laid paper watermarked “andra — Made in the USA.” The drawing had 
been signed twice — by the artist, “Albert E. Sterner 91” and a bit lower and to the 
right, by Oscar Wilde, who added a flourish ending with a small “w.” Of course, 
the signatures were also reproduced on the printed etchings. 
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SOME YEARS AGO, when the late Albert Sperisen was disposing of his wonderful 
library, knowing of my interest in artist’s books, he called my attention to three of 
his books dealing with Oscar Wilde’s Salome — the first English edition, “pictured 
by Aubrey Beardsley,” 1894; the 1897 English edition, with not ten but “sixteen 
drawings by Aubrey Beardsley,’ encased in the famous green and gold binding; 
and the Limited Editions Club, 1938. The Limited Editions Salome consists of two 
volumes in a slipcase; it is a facsimile of the 1897 English edition with all sixteen 
prints, a separate volume containing the original text, in French, of Wilde’s play, 
and seven illustrations by André Derain, stenciled by Jean Saude, the outstand- 
ing master among French Art Deco “pochoirists.” And in case all that were not 
enough, the colophon tells us that the type is “a new face designed by A. M. Cas- 
sandre, called Peignot and set by hand...” Did I wish to purchase these books? I 
did; immediately, and without any further discussion, I wrote a check. 

Having Albert’s 1897 English edition at hand, I never even bothered to open 
the Limited Editions facsimile. Not long ago, while rearranging my bookshelves, 
I clumsily dropped the facsimile volume. The book hit the floor, as Mrs. Murphy 
decreed, sprawled open and face down. And there, lying near the open book was 
a page-sized folded sheet of paper — which turned out to be one of the etchings 
taken from Sterner’s pen and ink sketch. Had Albert Sperisen placed the etching 
in the book and forgotten all about it? How many times, gentle reader, have you 
inserted something into a book and lost all memory of where it might be? And, 
just how could I thank dearest Albert for such a charming posthumous gift? 


LET'S CONSIDER WHY OSCAR WILDE chose this particular artist to draw his por- 
trait. Albert Edward Sterner, born in London, in 1863, was the son of an Ameri- 
can Jewish father and an English mother. By the age of twelve, young Albert had 
already received a scholarship to study drawing at the prestigious Birmingham 
Art Institute. When his family left for America, Albert went to live with relatives 
in Germany. In 1879 or 1880, he joined his family in Chicago and began working 
for a lithography firm and painting stage scenery for Chicago’s Grand Opera 
House. In 1885 Sterner established a studio in New York, from which he contrib- 
uted illustrations to Harper’s, The Century, Collier’s, Scribner’s Monthly, and similar 
publications. 

But Albert Sterner’s goal was to continue his art studies in Paris. Somehow 
he managed to find a sponsor, and, in 1888, he enrolled at the Académie Julian, 
where he attended the classes of academic artists Gustave Boulanger and Jules 
Lefebvre. Albert Sterner also studied at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts with Jean-Léon 
Gérome, famous for his paintings and sculptures in historical, Orientalist style. 
The French avant-garde was not for Albert Sterner. More germane to Sterner’s 
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painting were his American colleagues, James McNeill Whistler and John Singer 
Sargent, or the Italian Giovanni Boldini. Among Sterner’s better-known sitters 
was Ellen Terry, the famous actress, mother of Edward Gordon Craig, himself 
no stranger to Oscar Wilde’s extensive circle of theatre acquaintances and artist- 
friends. 

If you read George Du Maurier’s novel Trilby (1894), or if you see the film, in 
which John Barrymore plays Svengali, you get an idea what it was like to be an 
art student in Paris during “la Belle Epoque.” 

Considering that there were at least sixty-thousand artists from all over 
the world competing for fame and fortune in the City of Light, Albert Sterner 
achieved considerable success. In 1891, when he first exhibited his work at the 
Paris Salon, he received an Honorable Mention. He was, undoubtedly, an up 
and coming artist who understood what the upper crust wanted to see — just the 
sorts Oscar Wilde hobnobbed with. Did Sterner read The Portrait of Dorian Gray? 
Did writer and artist exchange ideas about the power of Art? 

In 1900, Sterner’s painting “The Bachelor” received a bronze medal at the 
Paris Exposition. But by then Oscar Wilde was already on his death-bed. 

Sterner’s life continued to revolve around New York, Paris, and London. He 
had a studio in New York. In 1894, he married Marie Sellé in Brooklyn. The next 
year his son Harold was born in Paris. In 1905 a daughter, Olivia, was born in 
London, and he won an award at the Munich Exposition. 

Furthermore, he was well known as a book illustrator — G. W. Curtis, Prue 
and I and Coppée’s Tales in 1891, The Works of Edgar Allan Poe in 1894, Mrs. Hum- 
phrey Ward’s Eleanor in 1900, and The Marriage of William Ashe. 

Back in New York, in 1907 and 1908 Sterner served as President of the So- 
ciety of American Painters, Etchers, Engravers, Lithographer and Illustrators. 
He taught at New York’s Art Students League, and at the National Academy of 
Design. He was a full member of the American Water Color Society, the Lotus 
Club, and the American Institute of Arts and Letters. During World. War I, Stern- 
er designed propaganda posters for the war effort; these are now considered 
some of his best work in the Art Deco style. The medium of drypoint engraving, 
with its characteristic deep and furrowed lines, was his primary means of artistic 
expression. 

Sterner published his prints in small, limited editions of twenty-five to fifty 
impressions — portrait studies, allegorical figures or historical incidents. In 1941, 
when he was seventy-eight, Sterner received the Carnegie Prize at the National 
Academy of Design. 

His drawings, prints, and paintings are now in the collections of the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art, New York, the National Gallery of Art, Washington, 
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D. C., the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, the Art Institute of Chicago, 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, London, the Kupferstich Kabinet, Munich, and 
the Royal Print Collection of Italy. Over a dozen of Sterner’s prints can be seen at 
the Achenbach Foundation for the Graphic Arts of the Fine Arts Museums, San 
Francisco. 

Like Oscar Wilde, Albert Sterner expressed his opinions. Oscar wrote in the 
preface to The Picture of Dorian Gray: “There is no such thing as a moral or an im- 
moral book. Books are well written, or badly written. That is all.” Sterner advised 
his students: “There is no such thing as modern art. There is art — and there is 
advertising. That’s all.” 

Albert Sterner survived Oscar Wilde by forty-six years. I wonder, did Sterner 
see the 1945 film version of Wilde’s only novel, for which another American 
painter, Ivan Le Lorraine Albright, pictured the aged Dorian Gray as a putrefy- 
ing mass of evil-doing flesh? (The film, incidentally, won an Oscar. Albright’s 
“Picture of Dorian Gray” is now at the Art Institute, Chicago.) 

Finding Albert Sterner’s etching was the most pleasant of surprises. In it Oscar 
Wilde has not aged, nor will he ever grow old, and be horrible, and dreadful. 


Dr. Adela Spindler Roatcap teaches the History of Art 
at the University of San Francisco. 


The New Plantin Press Bibliography 


BY ROBERT DICKOVER 


THE PUBLICATION IN 2005 of The Plantin Press of Saul and Lillian Marks, a 
Bibliography has met a long-felt need of libraries and collectors and students of 
fine printing for a bibliographic treatment of the significant productions of that 
important California printing establishment. The compilers of the bibliography 
are Tyrus G. Harmsen, former director of the library at Occidental College, and 
Stephen Tabor, curator of the Early Printed Book at the Huntington Library. The 
publisher and printer of the book is Patrick Reagh, long recognized for his supe- 
rior accomplishments in the design and printing of books. Reagh’s participation 
in this project is especially significant because earlier in his career he was an em- 
ployee of the Plantin Press at its home in Glendale, California, before branching 
out on his own. In his printery, now in Northern California at Sebastopol, he has 
some of the major components of the former Plantin Press: its monotype caster 
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and keyboard and its Heidelberg cylinder press. Reagh utilized this equipment in 
producing the bibliography. 

Founded in 1931, the Plantin Press received recognition as one of the out- 
standing printers in the country early in its history. The American Institute of 
Graphic Arts (AIGA) selected one of the books on which the press collaborated, 
the poet Edward Doro’s The Boar and the Shibboleth, for its annual “Fifty Books 
of the Year” exhibition in 1934. Marks did the typesetting for the book; Grant 
Dahlstrom, the distinguished printer of the Castle Press, prepared the layout for 
it; and Paul Landacre, the enormously gifted wood engraver, contributed the 
illustrations. Another Los Angeles press printed the book. Seven other Plantin 
Press books received the AIGA award through 1961, after which the press seems 
no longer to have participated in this competition. Closer to home, the Rounce 
and Coffin Club of Los Angeles made the first of its many selections of the press’s 
books for its yearly exhibit of outstanding “Western Books” in 1938. This book, 
The Unpublished Letters of Bayard Taylor in the Huntington Library, also received the 
AIGA award in 1939. Ultimately the Rounce and Coffin Club selected eighty-two 
Plantin Press books for its exhibits with the last, Marbling: A History and a Bibliog- 
raphy by Phoebe Jean Easton, chosen for its 1984 exhibit. 

These awards, important in themselves, were but a prelude to the capstone 
of the Plantin Press’s achievement. This was the selection of two of its books 
for “A Century for the Century,’ the 1999 exhibit of the Grolier Club in New 
York City that featured “1oo books chosen for their distinction from all of the 
superlative books from the twentieth century.” The books in the exhibit printed 
by the Plantin Press were A Descriptive Catalog of the Book of Common Prayer and 
Related Material in the Collection of James R. Page (1955) and Presses of the Pacific Isles, 
1817-1867 by Richard Lingenfelter (1967). In the exhibit and its catalogue, these 
books accompanied such monuments of great printing as the English Bible of the 
Doves Press, the Ashendene Dante, the Grabhorn Leaves of Grass, and the Arion 
Press Moby-Dick. 

Tyrus Harmsen performed the first step in completing the bibliography of 
the press by preparing a checklist with descriptions of each publication listed 
according to the rules of library cataloging. To Harmsen’s original list of items, 
Tabor made appreciable additions and provided uniform descriptions of both the 
original and new items. Although the authors say that their effort is not a “full 
dress treatment” in the sense of the most formal bibliography, it is nonetheless 
a thoroughly scholarly and useful work. Included in it are 416 items comprising 
all “substantial printing jobs,” which Saul and Lillian Marks produced by them- 
selves or produced at least part of beginning with the short-lived partnership 
of Saul Marks and Paul Rising of 1930-31 and ending with the last Plantin Press 
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publication in 1985. A “substantial printing job” is defined by the bibliographers 
as any piece of printing of more than four pages or any broadside intended for 
public display. 

The first item in the bibliography is a broadside printed in 1930 or 1931 
offering thanks to the legendary Los Angeles bookseller Jake Zeitlin for the 
courtesy and inspiration he provided the new partnership of “Rising and Marks.” 
The sixth item, dated November 10, 1931, announces the establishment of the 
Plantin Press under the ownership of Saul Marks and notes “that he is equipped 
and ready to render an efficient and intelligent typographic and printing service 
to advertisers and others.” Item 389, Four Lectures by Cobden-Sanderson (1974) was 
a notable publication of The Book Club of California and the last work that Saul 
Marks shepherded through the Plantin Press prior to his death, in November 
1974. Under the direction of Lillian Marks, Patrick Reagh did almost all of the 
printing of the remaining entries in the bibliography, items 390 to 416. 

The book includes reproductions on coated paper of sixteen text and title 
pages from the printing of the press, which are beautifully reproduced in color. 
One of these, the title page from Of the Months, twelve sonnets translated by the 
Pre-Raphaelite poet and artist Dante Gabriel Rossetti, displays two of the features 
of Saul Marks’ printing that make him one of the greats. One is his design and 
use of typographic borders composed of individual pieces of type put together to 
form intricate patterns. The border on this page is an absolute masterpiece. The 
page’s second notable feature is its demonstration of Marks’s virtuosic capacity 
in the letterspacing of capital letters. Letterspacing has the goal of adjusting the 
spaces between the letters in a line of type so that the visual distance between the 
letters appears to be equal. It sounds easy to do. It emphatically isn’t, as attested 
to by the fact that a majority of the attempts at letterspacing do not meet this 
goal of equal-appearing distances. 

A third distinction of the printing of the Plantin Press is also much in evi- 
dence in the bibliography, and that is Saul Marks’s masterful use of the Italic 
letter, in particular the slightly-slanted and exceedingly beautiful Narrow Bembo 
Italic designed by the English typographer Alfred Fairbank. Reagh has appropri- 
ately used this typeface to great advantage in the book in such places as a lengthy 
quotation in Harmsen’s introduction and for the authors’ names and other in- 
formation immediately below the titles of the books or other items in the list. 
The colored illustrations also include reproductions of Sonnet 60 from both of 
the Plantin Press editions of the sonnets of William Shakespeare. Both of these 
editions use the Narrow Bembo Italic for the printing of the sonnets. The later 
of the two printings, which is of all the sonnets, is considered by many to be the 
press’s masterpiece. 
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Saul Marks is unique among the great printers of California in the twentieth 
century in that English was his second language. His given name at the time of 
his birth in Warsaw, Poland, in 1904, was Yisroel Chaim Miodownik. Responding 
to his growing concern over the mistreatment and ghettoization of the Jews in 
Poland, he decided at the age of sixteen to emigrate to the United States. As 
the first stage of his Americanization, he acquired a name more manageable to 
speakers of English: Saul Marks. His problems with speaking English limited 
his ability to find work as a printer, so he decided to enroll in a total immersion 
program in the English language and American culture, namely the U.S. Army. 
He served a three-year hitch in the field artillery in the Canal Zone. Discharged 
in 1925 at the age of twenty-one, he worked as a printer in the eastern states. He 
married his wife, Lillian, in 1928. 

Dissatisfied with opportunities for working in the design and production of 
fine printing in the East, Marks responded to his knowledge of the great tradition 
of fine printing in San Francisco and set off for that city in his car. The latter, 
in another great tradition, broke down in Los Angeles, and Marks established 
himself there. The results of that venture are memorably recorded in this bibli- 
ography. Harmsen quotes a number of well-known figures in fine printing who 
express their exceedingly high esteem for the work of Saul Marks. A statement 
from San Francisco’s very distinguished printer Adrian Wilson is particularly 
compelling: “In my estimation he [Marks] was the finest of our fine printers, 
unswerving in his standards, always elegant, perfect in every detail, and with an 
unmistakable style.” When Reagh came to work with Lillian after Saul’s death, 
he had already completed an apprenticeship in a shop in transition from “hot 
metal” composition to the then new and now obsolete technology of phototype- 
setting. At that shop his work was governed by the need for speed and adherence 
to the client’s specifications. He asserts that working with Lillian Marks “changed 
[his] approach to printing.” He notes that at the Plantin Press “all work was done 
in the style of the press that Saul had established, and if it took a day or a week 
longer to get it right, so be it.” 

This exacting standard has continued to guide Reagh’s work, and it is well 
exemplified in the Plantin Press bibliography. Reagh has done an outstanding job 
of printing the book. The design of the book is in the style of the Plantin Press; and 
to further bring it into conformity with the printing of the press, Reagh printed 
almost all of the text of the book from metal type. He has issued a challenge to the 
“true students” of printing by inserting a small section in the book printed from 
his “normal medium of polymer plates” made from computerized typesetting. He 
offers this as an opportunity for those who claim to be able to tell the difference 
between the old and the new technologies to show that they actually can. 
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The excellence of Reagh’s design and printing is well known to members 
of The Book Club of California, for he has designed and printed a number of 
books and keepsakes for the BCC, including the still-available WPA Federal Art 
Project — Printmaking in California 1935-43 by Liz Seaton. The historical and cultural 
significance of that book is reinforced by Reagh’s exceptional design. Copies of 
his printing of the Plantin Press bibliography are likewise still available. There are 
three different versions, ranging from a deluxe to a regular. Inquiries and orders 
for the book may be addressed to Patrick Reagh Printers, Inc., 96 Bloomfield Rd., 
Sebastopol, California 95472, (707) 829-6805. 


Robert Dickover is a Director of the Club. 


Reviews 


ByeRt CH AR Der ab Lit ON 


FOR BOOKISH CALIFORNIANS, a trip to Salt Lake City has usually involved con- 
tact with Ken Sanders, over rare books, and, certainly, a visit to Sam Weller’s grand 
emporium of both used/antiquarian/rare books and new, in-print titles, plus that 
in-between category reminiscent of mill-ends, heavily discounted remainders. 

But since 1997, we have had another reason to halt just west of the Wasatch 
Mountains. It is a store called The King’s English, conceived along the lines of our 
Book Passage in Marin County and Kepler’s on the San Francisco Peninsula. 

The King’s English ($24.95) is by that store’s founder, Betsy Burton. Her story 
comes to us from the press of a Book Club of California member, Gibbs Smith, 
Publisher (Box 667, Layton, Utah, 84041; 801-544-9800). 

In telling the story of her shop and today’s climate of bookselling, Ms. Bur- 
ton combines recollections with reflections, essays that in some cases become 
“editorials,” advocacy. But rightly so. For all species of traditional bookstores are 
under siege these days. It is not just rising rents and the dumbing-down of our 
younger generations that threaten them. A guerilla war has broken out. 

“Independents” like Betsy Burton are being attacked by pincers movements 
of enemies. On the left flank lurk the new dot.com outfits of cyberspace; on the 
right, the big box chains, superbookstores. The latter get special treatment from 
publishers and distributors by block-buying great quantities of titles “guaranteed” 
(by reading entrails?) to become sure-fire best sellers. These books they discount 
so that, sometimes, they retail them for less than a mom-and-pop store has to pay 
for its copies. Since books are just commodities to them, like cans of soup, and 
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the bottom line rules, iiber alles, they ignore the solid middle class of bookdom, 
quality “midlist” books, as well as the backlists which are of such value to us. 

By this dumping of hot items, the chains can force local stores out of busi- 
ness, then revise prices upward, later, to cover their initial losses. Should they 
misjudge the market, and the bottom line sags into the red, they can always beat a 
retreat to safety in Chapter 11 — and prepare for another attack, somewhere else. 

The advantages of small, independent bookstores over the giants, as Ms. 
Burton reminds us, are considerable. Their owners and staff almost always know 
books; they are dedicated readers, unlike the clerks, “temps” or otherwise, in 
the chains. These clerks are usually “under-read” as well as underpaid, and not 
usually intellectually curious. 

The author herself is a voracious — and discriminating — reader and one who 
is happy — no, eager — to share her literary discoveries with others. Her goal is 
to have her shelves hold enough variety, choices, so that she can match an indi- 
vidual with the perfect fit of a book. The chains, on the other hand, let a cadre 
of “expert” book buyers pick a standardized package of books to be sent to all 
stores. Choice is left up to this handful of buyers, not to consumers themselves. 

Although Ms. Burton also criticizes censorship and the threat to civil liber- 
ties of the ironically named Patriot Act, with its incredible gag order, she has 
much more to say on the positive life of a bookshop; its customers, autograph 
parties, authors’ lectures, and so forth. 

Ms. Burton is no stylist, but she writes well in the informal and personal 
manner of a more-than-competent journalist — and she is a natural story-teller. 
Sandwiched between her recollections are booklists of recommended titles as 
well as top sellers of the shop’s existence. The author draws on suggestions by 
other booksellers as well as her own wide reading experience to come up with 
these lists. 

One list which is sure to surprise you is that of frequently banned books. Be- 
sides the usual suspects, Henry Miller and D.H. Lawrence, you will find Twain, 
Steinbeck, Orwell, and Ray Bradbury, inexplicably, on it. 

Since Ms. Burton prefers fiction and poetry to history and biography, there 
is much here on novelists, even mystery writers like Tony Hillerman, and such 
poets as Mark Strand. But she is also a booster of the high-quality non-fiction of 
Westerners like Wallace Stegner, Ivan Doig, and Terry Tempest Williams. 

The owner of the shop with the intriguing name, The King’s English, is, 
in the words of her publisher, Gibbs Smith, “a fiercely independent bookstore 
owner.” To which we add, “Bravo!” 
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LITERARY CRITICISM IS NOT every bibliophile’s cup of tea; and it is certainly not 
a choice Oolong to this reviewer. Many books of the field are, frankly, unread- 
able; one might say obstructionist, as well as deconstructionist (or whatever), 
in their content and style, along with their particular school of criticism. This 
unreadability is the case with the unwashed (unPhdeified) of the literate commu- 
nity, at least. Presumably, such books are decipherable by a small lit. crit. elite. 

Once in a while, however, a volume of this kind is so modified that it be- 
comes not only readable but interesting and informative, valuable to the bookish 
public. Such is the case with Midwestern Pastoral by William Barillas ($39.95) from 
the University of Ohio Press in Athens. The study, subtitled Place and Landscape in 
Literature of the American Heartland, won the Midwestern Studies Book Award. 

Barillas is a young English professor whose background in the interdisciplin- 
ary field of American Studies lightens his approach and his writing style. Most 
of the time, he successfully skirts both the jargon of the lit. crit. crowd and their 
(often revisionist) polemics. He does so by making free use of history, cultural 
geography, environmentalism, and, especially, biography, to make his case for 
Pastoralism, a spin-off from nineteenth-century literary Romanticism. 

Barillas starts out with the book’s charming dedication — Para Maria, el amor 
de mi vida — followed by a preface, an introduction, and a preliminary and explan- 
atory chapter on Emersonian Pastoralism in the Midwest. The heart of the book 
compares and contrasts five fine writers of America’s rural Heartland. We start 
with Willa Cather, on the flat Nebraska Prairie, then turn to the conservationist 
essayist Aldo Leopold, with a focus on his classic Sand County Almanac. Barillas 
next adds poet Theodore Roethke, who was a Midwesterner before he won fame 
in the Pacific Northwest. 

Barillas also selects for detailed study two writers who are probably less well 
known than the others, at least on the Left-hand Coast, poet James Wright and 
novelist, poet, and essayist Jim Harrison. In a final chapter, Barillas winds up his 
study with an appreciation of writers of today who have continued the tradition 
of his five major authors. These newcomers are Larry Woiwode, Jane Smiley, 
Ted Kooser, and Paul Gruchow. 

All of the contributors, and Barillas, make a clear distinction between Pas- 
toralism and Jeffersonian and rational Agrarianism, the latter starring the ideal- 
ized American yeoman farmer. The President’s dream involved the taming, 
or “reclaiming,” of the land, not its preservation, hopefully in near-wilderness 
condition. 

Some of Barillas’s writers stress the dark side of America’s rural/frontier 
story — the devastation of Indian society by Manifest Destiny, for example; the 
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concept of civilizing successive, westering frontiers till Uncle Sam could safely 
wade in Pacific tidewater. The “saving” of the land from savages and transforming 
a wilderness into a garden has been a costly experiment. 

Although the scope of this book is Midwestern, its theme applies to the Far 
West, as well, though the term Pastoralism fits better the farming Heartland 
than our wild and wooly Far West. It is a higher form of nature writing, one that 
transcends the normal travel/nature tradition by adding an aesthetic element 
and, sometimes, even a magical or mysterious one. We call the key element, sim- 
ply, a sense of place, or spirit of place. It has to do with the special relationship of 
a few writers (and painters and photographers) to a landscape; a kind of insight 
that involves emotion as much as intellect. The interplay between writer and 
landscape, the admixture of human history and natural history, gives a specific 
locality a kind of added dimension, one of (non-religious) spirituality. 

Again, the term Pastoralism, even without its lurking agricultural connota- 
tion (ranching), suits the flat and cultivated Midwest better than it does the Cali- 
fornia of John Muir’s Sierra Nevada or J. Smeaton Chase’s Colorado Desert. But, 
alas, we have no better word. In any case, Barillas and his cadre of writers make 
it clear that a pristine wilderness need not be involved; that the Middle West’s 
modest terrain is just as liable to evoke a poetic response as the dramatic topog- 
raphy of California. Although the pool-table flatness of the Midwest prevents it 
from being ranked alongside the Far West in terms of “picturesque” scenery, it 
has its own nuances of geography and a subtle beauty. 

Level-headed librarians (are there any other kind?) have come up with bet- 
ter usages than ivy-hung professors with their high-faluting academese — “eco- 
critical scholarship.” The book handlers simply use such reference terms as 
“Pastoral literature” and “Landscape in literature.” To suggest the extraordinarily 
intense response of only a few gifted writers to their environment, up to a sort of 
epiphany, they add “Place (Philosophy) in Literature.” 

This reviewer's mentor, Lawrence Clark Powell, who possessed the neces- 
sary sensitivity himself, often referred to the result of an emotional and/or spiri- 
tual response to the land (particularly, one informed by local history and earlier 
literature on the area [as a sort of second-hand memory]), as a humanscape. 

Whether they be located in the nation’s midriff or out on the Sunset Sea, Pas- 
toral writers are acting in dissent from America’s overpowering cult of mobility, 
cash, and power; of materialism and incessant movement, change — “progress.” 
Subconsciously, some of these writers may be returning to the long-lost “sense 
of wonder” of childhood. 

Only certain areas are charged with special and often mysterious meaning, 
a meaning that only certain writers can interpret. In a combination of the local 
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and the personal, as exemplified by Thoreau’s Walden, such authors fend off the 
utilitarian ethic that has dominated our landscape since Jefferson’s time, the al- 
tering and dominating of nature. Barillas’s writers defend a land stewardship that 
protects both the natural and the (positive) cultural aspects of landscape. 

Barillas calls the means and end “The human estate in nature,” and reminds 
us that regionalism, of which pastoralism is a part, is not a synonym for provin- 
cialism, but almost its opposite. It is cosmopolitan, open, imaginative; whereas 
provincialism is but a closed form of local chauvinism. 


Historian and retired librarian Richard Dillon has recently left 
the hurly-burly of Mill Valley to hide out at The Redwoods. 


Serendipity 


— Largesse from the President and Committee Chairman 


...AND SUMMER IS A QUIET TIME at the Book Club. Were it so! With the change 
in office structure, Executive Director Lucy Rodgers Cohen is sorting the Club’s 
pied type, as it were, into proper cases. We hear she has offered the now-unique 
antique accounting software to a computer museum. Across the hall, braced tall 
industrial shelving rises in the storeroom, further combating clutter. 

An assist comes from her new Manager of Finance & Administration, Susan 
Caspi, one of the rare right-handers we allow in. The Club has also impressed 
daughter Sarah Caspi; our Press Gang works effectively. After twenty years of 
yeoman service, Membership Secretary Jim Nance departed; Committee Chair 
Kathleen Burch assumed the membership report duties. 

Chair Michael Thompson’s Grants Committee had a busy May. This “bold 
step,” in Director John Crichton’s words, began in 1998 under the indefatigable 
Earl Emelson. In 2002, President Curt Taylor expanded the scope of our grants 
and placed Crichton in charge. In 2004, Thompson took over. Individuals may 
receive up to $5,000; Institutions have a ceiling at $10,000. 

Crichton explains in his Summer 2003 QN-L article that “Our mission is to 
assist individuals, institutions, organizations, and programs that have interests 
which complement and foster aims and activities similar to those of the Book 
Club.” 

In 2006, Individual grants went to Alastair Johnston, writing on English 
type-designer Richard Austin (1756-1832) and his wood-engraver son, Richard 
T. Austin; Amy Lippert, studying the iconography of Gold Rush imagery; and 
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Rebecca Senf, an art and photo historian dissertating on the Grabhorn edition of 
Ansel Adams’s Taos Pueblo (1930). 

Our own Exhibits Chair Dr. Adela Roatcap is a slam-Duncan choice. Through 
a BCC book or two and numerous QN-L articles, she continues her writings on 
the extended family of Joseph C. Duncan, a Gold Rush confidence man with an 
uncommon flair. 

Her focus this time is on dancing daughter Isadora’s lover Edward Gordon 
Craig and his 1930 production of the Cranach Press edition of William Shake- 
speare’s Hamlet. Irrepressible book seller John Windle offers a special copy for 
a mere $30,000 — thereby illustrating the bargain of BCC books printed by the 
finest contemporary printers. 

Why does the Book Club make individual grants? Two letters that arrived in 
May provide reason: 

Dr. Vladimir Guerrero, a specialist in Medieval Spanish, has just published 
his first book, The Anza Trail and the Settling of California. This $16.95 “California 
Legacy” production came from a publisher never, well, hardly ever, OK, occa- 
sionally, we give up, all the time mentioned in this column: Heyday Books in 
Berkeley. “Even more than the money,” Dr. Guerrero writes, “your acceptance of 
my proposal in April 2004 was the decisive factor for me to commit to the project 
full time.” 

With a sensitive touch, new translations, and observant editing, Dr. Guer- 
rero studies Basque commander Juan Bautista de Anza, Father Francisco Garcés, 
guide Sebastian Tarabal, and Yuma Chieftain Salvador Palma, and their “racially 
diverse and yet integrated group of Spanish subjects.” He tells “the story of sev- 
eral men of different backgrounds — European and Native American — whose 
interaction and cooperation made possible bringing the first large group of set- 
tlers to the northwestern frontier of New Spain” to San Francisco. 

Dr. Kevin Hearle, a sixth-generation Californian and an authority on John 
Steinbeck, sent his “gratitude” to the Club for its generosity. What for? Heyday 
Books describes the result: Hearle’s Essential Mary Austin, due out in October at 
$11.95. “Mary Austin (1868-1934) more than any of her contemporaries, helped 
shape America’s understanding of the West and the new California.” 

Malcolm Margolin goes on to explain the purpose of this series. “Santa 
Clara University and Heyday Books present the Essentials Collection: Accessible 
best-of volumes showcasing California authors whose works have gained and 
serve international recognition — authors such as William Saroyan, John Muir, 
Ambrose Bierce, and Helen Hunt Jackson.” Thanks to the Book Club, Mary Aus- 
tin joins this list. 
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By the way, in 2004, Heyday Books went under the control of its non-profit 
portion to form the Heyday Institute. This 501(c)(3) non-profit invites support. 

Our Institutional Awards promote appreciation for the Art of the Book, 
the history of printing, and training in recognizing, handling, and appreciating 
rare and finely printed works. BCC grants went to the Biographical Society of 
America; the Rare Book School at the University of Virginia in Charlottesville; 
the California Rare Book School, domiciled at UCLA; the UCLA Center for Pri- 
mary Research and Training; Stanford University Library; and the International 
Printing Museum of Carson, California, which sends a bus museum to California 
high schools. 

Showing the inter-relatedness, or should we boldly say “incest,” among book- 
ers, the California Rare Book School offered intense week-long August courses. 
Among its “expert faculty” stood Terry Belanger, of Virginia’s Rare Book School, 
teaching Book Illustration Processes to 1900, and the BCC’s acclaimed bibliog- 
rapher Gary Kurutz, elucidating Books of the Far West. Founded in 2005, its 
brochure states “CALRBS operates with the support of the Institute of Museum 
and Library Services and the Book Club of California.” We appreciate its thanks. 

Several grants deserve special elaboration: The Club helps finance the Grab- 
horn Institute’s incomparable lecture series. The Institute, bearing the surname 
of legendary printers Edwin, Robert, and Jane Grabhorn, is the non-profit at- 
tached to the Arion Press. Just seeing gloriously fine-printer Andrew Hoyem’s 
name insures quality. See www.arionpress.com for coming attractions. 

To get the jump on our perceptive new Southern California columnist Bruce 
Whiteman, the Scripps College Library of Claremont will use its grant for an 
exhibit and catalogue on French symbolist poet Stéphane Mallarmé’s 1897 “Un 
Coup de Dés...” (A Throw of the Dice Will Never Abolish Chance). Mallarmé’s 
ideas on language and its containment are a precursor to present-day artist’s 
books a century later. 

Meantime, the San Francisco Center for the Book (300 De Haro Street) 
celebrated its tenth anniversary, punnily and appropriately captioned “X-Libris,” 
between July 28 and August 4. During that decade, its mailing list has grown 
thirty times, four hundred to twelve thousand, and its classes proportionally, 
twelve to three hundred. 

Innovative Co-Founder Kathleen Burch chairs our membership committee, 
while executive director Kathy Barr is an energetic BCC director. Samples of 
past classes, some on line, give just a dollop of the Center’s variety: Hands on 
History of the Book for the past Five Millennia, Transfigured Paperbacks into 
unique Three-Dimensional Structures, Form and Structure in Artist’s Books, 
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Book Repair and Restoration, and Bookbinding. For those who like their work 
convoluted, the Center additionally offers Byzantine Bookbinding, 

As printing is the heart of The Book, the Center promotes Paper Stencil Silk- 
screen Printing, Letter Press Printing, Wood-Iype Poster Making, Woodblock 
Printmaking, Photopolymer Platemaking, and Faux Postage — perforated, too. 

The San Francisco Public Library will use its grant to aid the Book Club. 
San Francisco Main will display the accomplishments of reform Mayor Edward 
Robeson Taylor, 1907-1908. We have been known to wear his campaign button 
at BCC Board meetings. Besides siring sons to form Taylor & Taylor printers, 
in 1912, Taylor helped found the Book Club of California. Our Centennial ap- 
proaches! 

The Book Club of California also honors individuals who have artfully 
and accurately studied the History of this Golden State and others who excel 
in Book Arts. These are the two annual Oscar Lewis Awards, named after the 
delightfully erudite historical narrator, who ran the Book Club since the days of 
Queen Calafia. Please get your nominations (use the handy form sent with the 
June issue) in to Chairman Jerry Cole, and then lobby your friends to vote early 
and often. 

In June, abebooks.com celebrated a great victory, in a feminine sort of way 
— which is as good a way as any to note its headquarters location of Victoria, 
British Columbia. The marvelousness of its web site allows thousands of inde- 
pendent book sellers to list millions of titles to reach billions of customers. 

“Find a need and fill it” is the motto of inventers and cement companies, but 
in this case, the need found bookseller Cathy Waters. Customers asked for out- 
of-print books, and only the slow, time-consuming process of advertisements in 
trade publications brought the sought to light. Cathy and husband Keith joined 
with friends Rick and Vivian Pura to put Advanced Book Exchange on line in 
May 1996. It began with thirteen sellers; today it offers 80 million books valued 
at $3.4 billion. 

Within that decade, abebooks has become the standard for setting book pric- 
es, just as eBay has become for artifacts and “stuff.” The company notes, “More 
orders and visitors come from California than any other state.” We intend to find 
enough of these alleged literates to buy all of the Book Club’s inventory!! 

When we are searching for a particular title, we invariably check abebooks. 
Why? Certain titles just do not appear in the bookstores we frequent. For 
twenty-five years, as a Civil War historian, we searched for James G. Randall’s 
Constitutional Problems under Lincoln (1951). We found it at last in 1994 in a Hono- 
lulu bookshop. Today, abebooks brought up two copies. 
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Randall’s study is still rare compared to the sixteen copies listed of San Fran- 
cisco printer Towne & Bacon’s 1867 edition of Bret Harte’s first book, The Lost 
Galleon. Of special note, Bruce Johnson has a forthcoming BCC study of James 
Weld Towne, the senior partner of the most prominent printing firm in San Fran- 
cisco during the 1850s and 1860s. Towne & Bacon did better printing than even 
the long-acclaimed Edward Bosqui. 

Of interest, our copy of the ghost galleon came from an independent book 
store — in Portland, Oregon. The packing marked “Powells.com, the Planet’s 
Neighborhood Bookstore” enticed us to check its website. There we learned 
Powell’s secret of success: The Fup, which we translate as “Feline (of) Ultimate 
Power,” rules this chain of seven stores. Powell’s Office Cat surveys her domain, 
usually from a reclining position, “trying to rid her brain of thought.” 

In 1971, Walter Powell, a retired painting contractor, saw his son’s successful 
bookstore in Chicago, and opened his own out-of-print shop in Portland. Then in 
1979 followed the usual problem with kids; the son came home. Ours just moved 
back, filling our garage with furniture. Our car now lives outside. 

Of course, Michael joined Dad, and they happily conglomerated paperbacks, 
hardbacks, new, and used books together on shelves. This covered the spectrum 
of book buyers. All had to come. Customers find knowledgeable employees, who 
made the Portland Mercury’s “Sexiest Staffs” list, an added attraction. Powell’s is 
open year round and, since 1996, has its inventory on the web. 

Independent bookstores are best for us to find titles we are NOT seeking, 
while we browse and chat with the proprietor. In too many chain stores, if it is not 
on the computer exactly, it does not exist. We have spent more money on books 
that intrigued us, serendipitously jumping from shelves to tangle our eyes, than 
we have on books we actually sought. This we see as Independent strength. 

As we finish this screed on Independence Day, we see dimmed and closed 
Bay Area Independents. Filth and homelessness played a large part. With alleged 
“Progressive” city governments operating as if everyone were a victim with 
inalienable rights while the general society has none, the crisis will continue. 
People do not go where they feel neither comfortable nor wanted. 

Andy Ross, owner of the Berkeley book store Fred and Pat Cody founded a 
half century ago, closed the Cody’s Books flagship store at 2454 Telegraph Avenue, 
corner of Haste, on July 10. “Cody’s has been bringing writers and readers together 
since 1956,” it advertises, and still does. Locations at 1730 Fourth Street, Berkeley, 
and the new venture, 2 Stockton Street, San Francisco, are going strong. 

However, the Telegraph Avenue store lost $1 million in the past fifteen years, 
and sales are one-third of what they were in 1990. Overall, on the Avenue, sales 
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tax revenues are similarly down thirty percent since 1990, while about thirty of 
the two hundred and ten storefronts, nearly fifteen percent, are vacant. 

David Lazarus, the Chronicle's business columnist and no friend of callous 
corporate capitalism, decries the “four-block showplace for urban decay, drug 
dealing and homelessness — right on the doorstep of one of the nation’s most 
prestigious universities.” Progressive Mayor Tom Bates put it dryly, “Telegraph 
Avenue is a great place, but some people don’t want to go there.” 

Across the Bay in San Francisco, Neal Sofman’s A Clean Well-Lighted Place 
for Books closed at the end of June for much the same reason; a journalistically 
described “nettlesome homeless problem.” Furthermore, the shop located at 601 
Van Ness in the Opera Plaza by the huge Civic Center buildings had little foot 
traffic — but did have parking meters set at $2.50 per hour. 

Yet, in September, addition of that site gave Books, Inc. a dozen stores. Be- 
sides continuing the literary gatherings, book readings, and jump-starting new 
authors that make Independents so wonderful, Books, Inc. runs a fully cafinated 
operation. It breeched the walls into next door’s Peet’s Coffee. 

Around the City, Black Oak Books on Broadway, near Columbus Avenue, 
the San Francisco location for the Berkeley-based store, also closed in June. Ad- 
ditionally, Joel Chapman’s Acorn Books at 1436 Polk Street disappeared after a 
“50 percent off all merchandise Retirement Sale.” 

In Menlo Park, friends spoke with money to keep open Kepler’s Books that 
peace activist Roy Kepler founded in 1955. Educated residents went “keppling” to 
socialize, read literature, and exchange ideas. Thereby so doing, customers made 
Kepler's at 1010 El Camino Real the “heart and soul of Menlo Park.” 

All Independents must combat the so-called “Nexter Generation.” Its young 
members seem to spend their time opinionating on the web through blogs rather 
than reading printed pages. Where do they go for “factual” information? The 
web, of course. “If it is not on Google, it does not exist.” 

Sadly, too, on July 1, an independent publisher is gone. Famed Arthur H. 
Clark Books, a century old, has become an imprint of the University of Okla- 
homa Press. Bob Clark left Washington’s Spokane for Oklahoma’s Norman to 
participate with this prime producer of praiseworthy Pacific publications. 

The University’s resources, Clark says, “Afford us the opportunity to increase 
the number of books we publish annually.” Personally, he continues, the merger 
“allows me to focus on the acquisition of new projects,’ good news for the inter- 
national family of Clark imprint collectors. Though unstated, wife Sheila should 
see her husband more often. 

To continue whining by another varietal: wining. 
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Bret Lopez, grandson of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios executive Joseph 
Judson Cohn, inherited the family’s Napa vineyard. Oz sure don’t know how he 
picked the name of his wine, “Scarecrow.” Seems Gramps oversaw the produc- 
tion of the memorable 1939 movie, “Wizard of Oz.” 2003 Rutherford Cabernet 
Sauvignon “Scarecrow” retails at $100. 

The Book Club, though, will outdo this production. Peter Hanff, illustrious 
past president of the Club and T.E. [Thoroughly Educated], is presently writing 
a splendiferous essay on the production of The Wonderful Wizard of Oz, illustrated 
through his own incomparable collection. 

L. Frank Baum pioneered colored printing of children’s books. His 1899 Fa- 
ther Goose baumed, blasted, and generally shook up bookists everywhere; Oz, 
with its four-color printing in 1900, carried the field. 

Hanff will prove his points by frankly making this a LEAF book! Perhaps 
even a Scarecrow, liquefied and stuffed into a tall, green, narrow-necked, corked 
bottle will appear at the publication party. 

MGM is also outdone by another team of similar name. This is Cooper- 
smith, Goldyne, and Farnsworth, or, as Amazon.com has it, Coopersmith, et. al. 
This, though, is unfair to illustrator Marc Goldyne and collaborator Donald Farn- 
sworth. The author is the redoubtable Nancy Coopersmith, energetic, efficient, 
and, need we add, devilish, past Printer’s Devil for the Roxburghe Club. 

Now, what was our topic? We have been perhaps wining a bit ourself, sam- 
pling a fine Muir-Hanna Napa Valley Pinot Noir. Seems Doc John Strenzel began 
growing grapes in 1853, his perhaps better-known son-in-law, John Muir, contin- 
ued, and then daughter Wanda married a Hanna, and so it went. As the family 
resides in Tuolumne County, drop by their fine store, run by a charming lass, on 
Washington Street, Sonora. 

Red Muir-Hanna also goes gooda with golden Gouda made in the Oakdale 
Cheese Factory. Dutch immigrants Walter and Lenneke Bulk draw on four gen- 
erations of cheesemaking to bulk up their ten-year-old establishment along state 
Highway 120 on the west outskirts of Oakdale. 

Oh, yes! Nancy Coopersmith has just published a fine children’s book, 
Frankie & the Phoenix, an appropriate offering for the centennial earthquake year. 
However, Coopersmith’s book reminds all that quakes continue. Her gallant 
fireboat, Frankie, saves the Marina during the October 1989 shaker. $16.95 it is. 

As all know, Vice President John Hawk, who has charge of the University 
of San Francisco’s fine Mallette Dean collection, is writing on the famed artist 
and book illustrator for the Club. One of two daughters, though, will not see it. 
Willow Dean (1945-2006), described in her obituary as a many-varied “activist,” 
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passed on May 20 from Ashland, Oregon. Her sister, Debby Kerkof, and husband 
reside in Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

Four Books, $300 Dollars, and A Dream: An Illustrated History of the First 150 Years 
of the Mechanics’ Institute of San Francisco is local historian Richard Reinhardt’s 
tribute to a famed organization known for about fifty years of industrial fairs in 
the nineteenth century and its marvelous library at 57 Post Street today. Not only 
that, the staff knows all members by sight! You cannot get better service than 
that, while its story is a bargain at $35. 

Western History, perhaps, has even reached academic respectability. In June, 
the Huntington Library-University of Southern California Institute (formed 
2004) rounded up the Autry National Center’s Institute for the Study of the 
American West (2002) and Stanford University’s Bill Lane Center for the Study 
of the North American West (2002), corralled five graduate students, and held a 
grand rendezvous. 

Why, said multi-voluminous Kevin Starr, studying California may no longer 
be “a provincial sideshow.” The five doctoral candidates presented topics cur- 
rently in academic favor: immigrants, minorities, political and social militancy, 
and unionism. 

Now, if they will emulate the Book Club of California and write lucidly for 
public readers and not in jumble jargon-jammed academicese, they might just 
pull it off! At the least, expanded interest in the West will sell the Club’s finely 
designed and elegantly written Western works. 

That is a good segue into a question. Dear Members and Readers: What 
would you like the Book Club to publish? More literature? More history? More 
book arts? More painters and illustrators? Reprints of classic works? Perhaps a 
treatise on the divinity of basset hounds, or an encyclopedia of miniature cart 
horse racing? How about a comparison between California swamp lands and the 
state’s political structure? Please let Publications Chair Curtiss Taylor know your 
wishes. 

For those who have survived all this, turn to Bruce Whiteman’s inaugural 
and literary news from Southern California. 


— Dr. Robert J. Chandler 


VOLUME NUMBER: This volume from Winter 2005 to Fall 2006 has always 
been volume LXXI in spite of the Spring 2006 Issue being denoted LXXII. 
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Southern California Bookish News 


BOB CHANDLER HAS INEXPLICABLY but flatteringly asked me to write a regular 
piece for the News-Letter about bibliophilic goings-on in southern California. lam 
happy to do this, for, despite the endlessly ramifying channels by which informa- 
tion gets around these days, it sometimes seems that book people have a difficult 
time staying in the loop. Those two parts of the California loop that are roughly 
divided by an invisible line that runs through, say, Tulare, can seem particularly 
disconnected at times, despite the alternating venue for the California Antiquar- 
ian Book Fair. Whether one chalks up that deep divide to differing mentalités or to 
geography, anything one can essay to heal it seems well worth doing. 

As I write this, the London Book Fair has just closed up from its opening 
day. It is the centenary of the fair this year, and the organizers evidently wanted 
to give the Olympia book fair some pizzazz. They therefore invited and snagged, 
of all people, Sir Bob Geldof, the Irish singer, songwriter, and political activ- 
ist, to be the official inaugurator of the event. Perhaps Sir Bob has a bibliophilic 
passion (geology? cookery?), but one suspects rather that his presence is meant 
to stimulate interest in old books among people younger than fifty. Three Los 
Angeles-based booksellers are exhibiting at Olympia: Heritage Book Shop, B& L 
Rootenberg Rare Books, and David Brass Rare Books. Other L.A. dealers like 
Michael Thompson and Carol Sandberg are there, snooping and scooping, but 
not officially selling books. I have seen a few fair catalogues, and would love to 
own, among other books, L’Amour magot (1738), in which “hell’s book trade” is 
discussed, including the infernal region’s penchant for works printed in white ink 
on black paper. Amanda Hall has that book at the fair for £2,400. (And as long 
as Iam assuming an eleemosynary pose, I also cannot forebear from mention- 
ing a desert island book: a copy of Rimbaud’s A Season in Hell inscribed to Paul 
Verlaine, which will be sold at a Paris auction on June 20. The estimate is in the 
quarter of a million dollars range.) 

The Los Angeles fair last February seems a distant memory now, but it was 
an excellent book fair. It took place in a new location — the Century Plaza Hotel 
in Century City — further from landing strips but rather more pleasant than the 
Marriott on the hotel-motel strip east of LAX where the fair used to be held. 
The organizers also sought to attract a different crowd, by focusing on diversity 
(via an Autry Museum display about immigration groups and their material cul- 
ture) and on the young (through a seminar entitled “Rare Books ror” that was 
sold out), and the numbers of visitors proved them far-sighted. The usual late 
spring Pasadena book fair took place recently (June 3-4), and the fall fair in Santa 
Monica will be held on the weekend of September 9-10 in the Civic Auditorium. 
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Jeremiads and apocalyptic predictions notwithstanding, book fairs seem to be 
relatively healthy these days, and booksellers continue to be creative in finding 
ways to assure their relevance in the age of the World Wide Web. 

Two major library acquisitions have to be seen to have dominated the book- 
ish nouvelles of Los Angeles recently. Most extraordinarily, the Huntington has 
become the home (or soon will) of the Burndy Library, a massive collection 
devoted to the history of science. Bern Dibner (1897-1988), whose fortune was 
based on the invention of a series of electrical conductor connectors, was the 
collector who built this library, and from whose original specially built private 
setting in Wilton, Connecticut, it then went to MIT, in 1992. For various reasons, 
the Dibner family did not want to renew MIT’s fifteen-year deposit arrange- 
ment, and the books (and some manuscripts) are now coming to California. The 
Huntington is not just getting 22 thousand catalogued rare books and 45 thou- 
sand catalogued reference books and periodicals, extraordinary as that would be 
in itself (and as a gift, not on deposit). The library is also getting over $11 million 
as an endowment for five curatorial and other positions, as well as $360 thousand 
a year for five years to help organize symposia and lectures, and to give fellow- 
ships. The collection will be moved in the late fall of 2006, and is projected to 
open for readers on July 1, 2008. It includes many wonderful rarities, as well 
as the Babson Collection of Newton and Newtoniana, and a goodly portion of 
Louis Pasteur’s private library. The Huntington also announced recently that 
they were acquiring the papers of the poet Charles Bukowski, who lived, drank, 
and wrote in Los Angeles for many years until his death, in 1994. It may seem 
odd that the remains of the Barfly (the title of one of his novels that was made 
into a well-known film) should wind up on the most expensive real estate in the 
country, but there it is. The Huntington’s interest in twentieth-century literary 
material has been growing in the last decade, as their purchase of the Kingsley 
Amis and the Christopher Isherwood papers has demonstrated. 

UCLA’s Department of Special Collections has also acquired an important 
private collection to add to its substantial holdings of modernist material. How- 
ard Holtzman, a Los Angeles lawyer, spent half a lifetime assembling books, 
manuscripts, letters, and photographs relating to Isadora Duncan, the dancer 
whose accidental death by strangulation in 1927 (a long scarf she was wearing 
while driving got caught in a wheel) was as infamous as her terpsichorean art 
was famous. The Duncan collection lingered unsold in the book trade for many 
years, first in Los Angeles and then in Japan, until Gordon Hollis (of Golden 
Legend, a Los Angeles bookselling firm) brought it back to Southern California 
and found a buyer at UCLA. The million dollar cost was paid by Joan Palevsky, 
a long-time angel in the UCLA Library, who, alas, died only days after signing 
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the check. Among other things, the Duncan collection includes a diary kept by 
Edward Gordon Craig, Duncan’s lover and the father of one of her two children, 
and — eerily perhaps — silk scarves designed by her brother, Raymond. Duncan 
was born in San Francisco, though the exact date of her birth is debated. Vicki 
Steele, who is the Head of Special Collections at UCLA and who negotiated the 
Duncan purchase, was prominently profiled in the Los Angeles Times on June 4. 

The Caltech Institute Archives recently received an interesting gift of books 
relating, mostly, to the history of science, and with a special emphasis on earth- 
quakes. The donor, George W. Housner, taught at Caltech from 1945-1981, and 
the earliest book in his collection is a rare book on a Mainz earthquake, pub- 
lished in 1531. Its author, who later became the Bishop of Vienna, had the won- 
derfully odd name of Friedrich Nausea, and his book was entitled De praecipuo 
... apud Mogantium terrae motu responsum (A Response Concerning the Famous 
Earthquake in Mainz). Caltech already has an important collection centered on 
Galileo (the Cinti Collection), and Housner’s gift adds books in this area as well, 
including the 1706 edition of Newton’s Opticks in Latin. Other interests of his that 
are reflected in the gift include literature and Japan. 

This has been a rich year for book-related exhibitions in Southern California. 
Current exhibitions include a Lewis Carroll show at the University of Southern 
California’s Doheny Library, a binding show at Cal State Northridge’s Norris 
Library, a show at the Clark Library focusing on Ward Ritchie’s 1930s sketching 
atelier (“The Club”), and one at UCLA’s Young Research Library that features 
landmark acquisitions, including their eight-millionth book (a Michael Light 
photography book). UCLA will be mounting in the fall an exhibition to celebrate 
its acquisition of the Isadora Duncan collection. Other upcoming shows of a 
bookish hue include several at the Getty, both the Museum and the Research 
Institute (“Rubens and His Printmakers” opens July 5, and “A Tumultuous As- 
sembly: Visual Poems of the Italian Futurists” debuts on August 5). The Getty 
Villa in Malibu reopened recently after years of being closed for renovation and 
expansion, and as part of the program of plays that will be performed in their new 
Greek-style outdoor theatre, an exhibition called “Enduring Myth: The Tragedy 
of Hippolytos and Phaedra” will be mounted at the Villa from late August until 
December 4. That show will include books among other objects, the edition prin- 
cipes of Euripides not least among them. Mary Heebner, the Santa Barbara-based 
book artist, has just opened a small exhibition at UCLA’s Fowler Museum called 
“Mani Wall and a Sacred Geography,” which includes one of her books and photo- 
graphs taken in Nepal and Tibet by her husband, Macduff Everton. 

This fall, the biennial joint meeting of the Zamorano and Roxburghe Clubs 
will take place, and, mirabile dictu, it will be held not in Los Angeles (it is Zamo- 
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rano’s turn) but in San Diego, over the weekend of September 15-17. Lynda Claas- 
sen, who heads the Special Collections Department at the University of Califor- 
nia, San Diego library, is working on an exhibition designed to teach resident 
members of both clubs a thing or two about who collects where in California. 
“San Diego Collects” will focus on the private collectors of the South Southland 
and promises to be an engaging and revelatory show. 

Among recent new books that metaphorically defend and speak to the liter- 
ary and bibliophilic world of Southern California, mention has to be made of 
Book Talk: Essays on Books, Booksellers, Collecting, and Special Collections. Bob Jack- 
son, a Cleveland lawyer and a major book collector, has co-edited this book with 
Carol Z. Rothkopf, which they assembled from lectures given at several years’ 
accumulation of FABS meetings. Four California contributors are evenly divided 
between the north and the south. San Francisco bookseller John Crichton and 
Berkeley printer Peter Koch, together with San Diego collector John Carson and 
myself, are represented in what is, if 1 may be permitted the self-congratulatory 
note, a lively and stimulating book. It is available from Oak Knoll Press (whose 
market share of books about books has apparently not yet come to the attention 
of the anti-trust people in the Department of Commerce) for $49.95. 

Two very different books were launched at Dawson’s Book Shop in Los 
Angeles on May 11. Stephen White (the photography dealer and bookseller) and 
Mus White (the collector whose amazing collection of photographically illus- 
trated children’s books was bought by Lloyd Cotsen and is now at Princeton) 
have unpredictably turned novelists, and their debut novels, L A Lunatic Love Life 
and Jasmine in My Hand respectively, have just been published by Sunswept Press. 
Amidst a large crowd consuming martinis and cookies (no wine and cheese 
blandness for this couple), the actors Richard Benjamin (Portnoy’s Complaint) and 
Paula Prentiss (What’s New, Pussycat) read excerpts, following which the appre- 
ciably jazzed authors happily inscribed copies. 

Steve White and Michael Dawson, together with Ken Karmiole (the Santa 
Monica bookseller) were, incidentally, the three booksellers fortunately fated 
to acquire the Manny Coleman collection, a huge accumulation formed mainly 
in the 1950s in Long Beach, from which books continue to go out to go the 
four corners of the globe. Coleman, a medical doctor, collected everything from 
incunables to Athanasius Kircher to chess books, and he owned, among many 
extraordinary books, a first of Descartes’ Discours de la méthode (1637) in a con- 
temporary binding and John Evelyn’s translation of Gabriel Naudé’s Instructions 
Concerning Erecting of a Library (1661), also in a contemporary binding. 

Carolee Campbell’s Ninja Press seems a good place to conclude. She cel- 
ebrated twenty years as a book artist two years ago, with an exhibition that was 
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shown at the Clark Library, at the Mandeville Library at UCSD, at the Davidson 
Library of the University of California, Santa Barbara, and at the University of 
Arizona Library in Tucson. One of her most elaborate and extraordinary books 
will be published shortly. It is a text by the South African writer Breyten Breyten- 
bach entitled The Intimate Stranger, printed in an edition of only one hundred cop- 
ies on paper made at Cave Papers in Minneapolis. She has printed it in multiple 
colors (and added further colors by hand), and it promises to be one of the major 
press books of the first decade of our new century. 

— Bruce Whiteman 


The Wreden Prize 


Remarks on the occasion of the inaugural presentation of the Byra J. and William P. 
Wreden Prize for Collecting Books and Related Materials by William P. Wreden, Jr. 
Stanford, California, June 3, 2006 


TODAY, WE CELEBRATE COLLECTING and, more specifically, book collecting. In 
February I was struck by something Paul Saffo, of the Institute of the Future, said 
in a San Francisco Chronicle interview. He remarked that he sometimes thought 
“we're in this world for three reasons: to be useful, to tell each other stories and 
to collect stuff.” He added, “It’s the only explanation for eBay.” 

After my parents’ deaths, a few years back, I met with Stanford Librarian 
Mike Keller to decide upon the best use of funds contributed in their memories 
to the Stanford University Libraries. We considered several possibilities, but kept 
coming back to the idea of an endowed fund to support a student book collect- 
ing prize and, in effect, reviving an earlier student book collecting competition 
started by the Associates of the Stanford University Libraries thirty years ago in 
1976. At that time, cash prize money was donated by various ASUL members, 
including Stanford benefactor and collector Charles D. Field and my father. That 
competition was, however, abandoned in the early 1980s. 

The competition for the Byra J. and William P. Wreden Prize for Collecting 
Books and Related Materials has taken some time to produce a winner. I am there- 
fore particularly thrilled that this year we have, at last, an inaugural winner. It is 
my hope that the competition and the award of the prize, now commenced, will 
continue to draw entrants and to produce winners regularly at two-year intervals. 

I would like to thank ASUL and library staff members who have contributed 
time and effort to make the competition and the prize a success, most especially 
Robert Trujillo and John Mustain. I want to thank the judges for their contribu- 
tions and discernment in selecting a prize winner. I also thank the Book Club 
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of California, and especially antiquarian bookseller and Book Club member 
John Crichton, for providing additional funding for the inaugural competitions. 
Lastly, and perhaps most importantly, I thank all the entrants who participated in 
this year’s competition and encourage them to continue in their passion, which 
author Nicholas Basbanes has described as “a gentle madness.” 

That madness struck me early as a boy. I collected Walt Disney comic books, 
somewhat, I believe, to my father’s dismay. I became assiduous. Among other 
things, I insisted my father buy me one share of Walt Disney Productions so that 
I might add the annual stockholder reports, featuring illustrations from forth- 
coming films, to my collection. My father said it would be a poor investment; 
little did he know. It’s too bad he didn’t buy me a hundred shares! When Disney 
came out with his animated version of Peter Pan, the Peter Pan Peanut Butter 
brand featured some sixteen different characters from the film on their jar lids. 
We ate a lot of peanut butter that year! 

I mention my early collecting only because I understand today’s prize- 
winner, Jonathan Fetter-Vorm, collects graphic novels, which I view as a sort of 
grown-up extension of the childhood comics I collected many, many years ago. 
My congratulations to Jonathan as the first winner of the Wreden Prize. I look 
forward to reading the essay he wrote on his collection when it is published in 
ASULss Imprint. 

— Bo Wreden 


Gifts and Acquisitions 


The Book Club has just received a new book on artists’ books by Manuel Neri, 
based on an exhibition held at the California Palace of the Legion of Honor in 
late 2005. The author discusses the collaborative process in the making of artists’ 
books; a catalogue of the exhibition is included, as well as supplemental text 
and two compact disks in a slipcase. We thank John E. Buchan for this book, 
especially welcome because we have heretofore not had on our shelves a repre- 
sentation of this process. (Artists’ Books/The Creative Process.) 

The Book Club has been given Msgr. Weber’s latest creation, The California 
Missions. The book has attractive illustrations and is a fun text to own and read. 
Thank you to Msgr. Weber for the beautiful book. 

We have also received the latest from Foolscap Press of Santa Cruz, My Pri- 
vate Library: Confessions of a Collector by Basil Roan Quagga, Esq. A pretty joke, 
nicely done; congratulations (“bibliobarbarity” is good, very good) and thanks. 


— Barbara Jane Land 
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Book and Paper Care Tips 


BY SUSAN FILTER, 
Paper Conservator ¢& Collection Care Consultant 


Be considerate and mindful to wash your hands before touching a valuable 
book. The book dealers at 49 Geary won't appreciate the mayo on your hands 
from lunch. 

To avoid permanently marring your books, avoid using a pen when taking 
notes near a book. A soft pencil is the safest writing implement to use. It is best 
not to place note cards with ball point ink on them inside a book because the ink 
may offset onto a page. Taking notes on paper that is on top of a book cover ora 
page will leave an indentation. 


‘Dorothy Caswell Allen 


Dorothy Caswell Allen, the widow of Lewis Allen and his associate for fifty 
years in the illustrious Allen Press, died April 3, 2006. The Allens were longtime 
members of the Book Club and designed and produced nine titles for the club 
between 1945 and 1985. Lewis and Dorothy were a handsome and charming 
couple of unforced taste and erudition. They resided for many years in Kentfield, 
California, then in nearby Greenbrae. There they entertained graciously, often 
inviting visitors from the bibliophilic world to dine in proximity to their studio 
area: handpress, stands of type cases for hand composition, and other printing 
and binding equipment giving evidence of the current book in progress. Among 
their close friends were Robert and Jane Grabhorn of the Grabhorn Press, who 
shared their enjoyment of European travel and envied the Allens’ two sojourns 
in the south of France when they set up printing operations and carried on pub- 
lishing activities while living abroad. 

Dorothy was born May 25, 1908, in Linton, Indiana, grew up in Modesto, 
California, and attended Modesto Junior College, University of California, Berke- 
ley, and San Francisco State Teachers College. She and Lewis met during their 
junior year at Berkeley and were married in 1932. He was a partner in Allen’s 
Press Clipping Bureau. The Allens are survived by their son, Stephen Allen, and 
his wife, Susan, of San Jose, and two grandchildren. The University of Utah is 
beneficiary of their Columbian press. 

The Allen Press produced some fifty books in editions usually limited to 
140 copies. The press distinguished itself for impeccable workmanship (most of 
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the books were printed and bound entirely by hand, using dampened handmade 
papers) and colorful, sophisticated designs. They chose literary texts to be illus- 
trated by international artists, generally in styles that related more to French 
livres d’artistes than the manner prevalent among fine printers in the Bay Area 
who specialized in California historical subjects. The editions of the Allen Press 
were avidly acquired by individual collectors and libraries and remain desirable 
today. Printing with the Handpress, published in 1969, is a useful manual that is 
in itself exemplary of handpress printing. Subsequent trade editions carry the 
lessons, if not the effect, more affordably. The Allen Press Bibliography, which they 
issued in 1981, is an informative and entertaining history of the press, recording 
their accomplishments with attractive sample pages bound in. It is a resource for 
those who would seek out their books today. A copy is in the Club library. 

If “living well is the best revenge,” how much better off were the Allens, who 
eschewed vengeance and were ever grateful for being able to make beautiful 
books together. 


— Andrew Hoyem 


ANSEL ADAMS 
SIERRA NEVADA: THE JOHN MUIR TRAIL 


Little, Brown and Company is honored to announce the publication of a 
sumptuous new edition of the legendary classic, originally published in 1938 
in an edition of only 500 copies. Representing the finest selection of Adams’s 
photographs of the High Sierra, the new edition is also limited to 500 copies, 
numbered and signed by The Ansel Adams Trust. Designed and produced by 
Andrew Hoyem at the Arion Press, it was printed by letterpress from hand-set 
type on English mouldmade paper. Fifty photographic plates were printed by 
Meridian Printing and individually tipped in by hand. The exceptionally large 
volume—12 '/2 by 16/2 inches—is beautifully bound in linen with a matching 
slipcase and is available only from Little, Brown and Company, priced at $1,200. 
To obtain a detailed prospectus, please e-mail Jean.Griffin@hbgusa.com. 


Ea Little, Brown and Company HACHETTE BOOK GROUP USA 
ie 


837} Also available in a smaller-format trade edition wherever books are sold 





Joining as Regular Members 


Paul Freeman 
Dan Max 

Dr. Robert Ruben 
Glenn Todd 

Sara Armstrong 
Sharon R. Borden 
Ian Brabner 


David & Denise Carlson 


Linda A. Cohen 
Gordon Hollis 
Rollin Milroy 
David Thornton 


Joining as Patron Members 


Patricia C. Johnson 
Charles T. Sullivan 


Dickran & Ann Tashjian 


Jim Henderson 
John N. Hoover 
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Elected to Membership 


Address 


San Francisco 
San Francisco 
New York 

San Francisco 
Cedarville 

San Francisco 
Wilmington, DE 
Somerville, NJ 
Richland, MI 
Beverly Hills, CA 
Vancouver, BC 
Walnut Creek 


Sunnyvale 
San Francisco 
Berkeley 

San Francisco 
St. Louis, MO 


Changing from Regular to Sustaining Membership 


Althea EF. Anderson 
Frank La Pena 


Palo Alto 


Sacramento 


Changing from Regular to Patron Membership 


Paul Robertson 
Michael Zischke 


San Jose 
Lafayette 
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Sponsor 


Malcolm Margolin 
Kathleen Burch 
Michael Thompson 
Kathleen Burch 
Robert Dickover 
Robert Dickover 
John Windle 

John Windle 
Kathleen Burch 
John Windle 

Mark Wessel 
Vincent Lozito 


Robert J. Chandler 
Robert J. Chandler 
Roger Wicker 
Kathleen Burch 

Kay Michael Kramer 


The Book Club of California Annual Meeting 


Tuesday, October 17th 2006, 12 noon 


312 Sutter Street, Suite 510, San Francisco, California 


All members are heartily invited to attend 


RSVP to Lucy Rodgers Cohen (415) 781-7532 or email lucyrcohen@bccbooks.org 


Lunch will be provided. 





Newly Offered Books from 
Personal Libraries at Every Auction 
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If you're a collector of unusual books and manuscripts you'll appreciate the PBA Galleries’ 
catalogues as a source of current offerings and prices. Recent auctions have included the 
sale of maps and atlases from the Ernst W. Gerber collection, the Jeffrey Norton 
4000-volume library of fishing books, a partnership auction of golf books with the United 
States Golf Association, the Arthur M. Ellis collection of early books, manuscripts and fine 
printing, the Christopher Buckley Jr. library of fine books, sets and bindings, medical books 
from the library of the late Roy C. Selby, and autographs and manuscripts from the collection 
of Moya Olsen Lear (wife of pioneer aviator William P. Lear). 


As always you are welcome to view the auction and bid online with Real Time Bidder. On the 
day of the auction please click on the Real Time Bidder link at the PBA Galleries’ website. 


Specialists in Exceptional Books & Private Libraries at Auction 


» GALLER 
eh GM ERIEs 


One Hundred Thirty-Three Kearny Street : San Francisco CA 94108 
Phone: 415-989-2665 Fax: 415-989-1664 www.pbagalleries.com 





